Non-destructive Faraday imaging of dynamically controlled ultracold atoms 
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We introduce an easily implcmentable method for non-destructive measurements of ultracold atomic clouds 
based on dark field imaging of spatially resolved Faraday rotation. The dependence on laser detuning, atomic 
density and temperature is characterized in a detailed comparison with theory. Due to low destructiveness, 
the same cloud can be imaged up to 2000 times. The technique is applied to avoid the effect of shot-to-shot 
fluctuations in atom number calibration, to demonstrate single-run vector magnetic field imaging and single- 
run spatial imaging of the system's dynamic behavior. This paves the way towards quantum state engineering 
using feedback control of ultracold atoms. 



One of the most fundamental features of quantum me- 
chanics is the appearance of intrinsically non-classical 
effects induced by measurements. An important class 
of measurements for creating quantum technologies is 
that of quantum-non-demolition (QND) measurements. 
In particular, QND measurements followed by feedback 
allow the deterministic production of useful quantum 
states^. 

Non-destructive measurements of atomic ensembles 
have been realized using several dispersive techniques 
such as phase contrast imaging (PCI)2, polarization spec- 
troscopy using Faraday rotation (FR)i— , diffractive tech- 
niques^, and most recently, partial-transfer absorption 
imaging^. The achievable signal-to-noise ratio in all of 
these approaches is similar and hence experimental re- 
quirements typically prescribe the method of choice. 

QND measurements based on FR in room temperature 
atomic ensembles have been used to demonstrate entan- 
glement^, quantum memory^, and quantum teleporta- 
tion£. In the regime of cold atoms^iiS, this approach has 
yielded spectacular results including spin squeezing^, 
magnetometry-i^, and the observation of many-body dy- 
namics^. 

In this Letter, we present a non-destructive imaging 
technique for ultracold atomic samples based on Fara- 
day rotation. The technique is straightforward to imple- 
ment in existing experiments and provides valuable di- 
agnostic tools for the research directions outlined above. 
Faraday imaging is based on the polarization rotation 
that occurs when light passes through a spin-polarized 
atomic sample. In our approach, the spatially depen- 
dent angle of rotation is detected by measuring the in- 
tensity of rotated light transmitted through a polarizer 
on a camera. The method can thus be regarded as a 
form of dark field imaging^ and we refer to it as dark 
field Faraday imaging (DFFI). It is considerably simpler 
to implement than PCI and dual-port homodyne detec- 
tion schemes^, and can be realized by inserting a single 
polarizer in a standard absorption imaging set-up. We 
show that DFFI allows for precise measurements over a 



wide range of atomic densities and temperatures. The 
detuning dependence of the method and its destructive 
effects on the atomic sample are evaluated in a detailed 
comparison with theory. Furthermore, we demonstrate 
multiple probing of ultracold atoms with up to 2000 im- 
ages per experimental cycle. This allows for a number 
of diagnostic applications, including the determination 
of ambient vector magnetic fields or of dynamically con- 
trolled trapping frequencies in a single experimental run. 
In addition, we demonstrate a reduction of the deleteri- 
ous effects of shot-to-shot atom number fluctuations by 
rescaling absorption measurements with Faraday images. 
These applications show that DFFI provides a valuable 
tool in modern ultracold atom experiments. 

Faraday rotation can be described using a model of 
the dispersive light-matter interaction^. The polariza- 
tion rotation arises from the vector term of the scattering 
Hamiltonian 
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where F z is the z-component of the collective atomic an- 
gular momentum (defined by the direction of light propa- 
gation) . N± are photon number operators for the two cir- 
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FIG. 1. Sketch of the Faraday imaging system and a result- 
ing image (right) at T = 1.5 ^iK and N = 10 6 atoms. The 
polarization of the light is indicated (top) by displaying cross 
sections of the imaging beam obtained from a rotation around 
the dash-dot lines. 
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cular polarizations, cVf ft is the vector polarizability of a 
given atomic transition, Afj> = uj—ojfj' is the probe de- 
tuning with respect to that transition and g = u>/(2e V), 
where V is the volume of the atomic sample. The Hamil- 
tonian yields eigenvalues for left and right handed polar- 
ized light that are different in sign and magnitude, so that 
the linear polarization of the incident light is rotated. 
Since the atom number N at is large and all atoms are in 
the same internal state with average z-axis projection of 
the angular momentum (/ z ), we can treat the collective 
angular momentum classically and use F z = N at (fz)- To 
account for the spatial variation of the density, we sub- 
stitute N at /V -> p(r). 

In our experiments, atoms are prepared in the 
|/ = 2, m/ = 2) state of 87 Rb, and for imaging wave- 
lengths close to the D2 line, the spatially resolved Fara- 
day angle is given by 

Of(x, y) = [ P (v)dz = c F (A eS )p(x, y), (2) 
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where T is the natural linewidth, A is the wavelength of 
the imaging light and the effective detuning is given by 

J_ = L(J^ 5 3_\ 
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Thus, the spatially dependent angle of polarization is 
given by a product of the Faraday coefficient cp(A ff) 
and the column density of the sample p(x, y). 

Figure [T] schematically shows the experimental setup 
to measure this angle of polarization. When a beam of 
linearly polarized light impinges on a cloud of magnet- 
ically oriented atoms, a spatial rotation pattern is im- 
printed on the beam. The polarization pattern is colli- 
mated and the two linear components are subsequently 
separated on a polarizing beam splitter (PBS). The po- 
larization of the imaging beam is chosen such that its 
transmission through the PBS is minimized in the ab- 
sence of atoms. A second lens then forms an image in 
the detection system, which contains a mask to allow 
for partial readout and thereby high frame rates in an 
Electron Multiplying Charge Coupled Device (EMCCD) 
camera. This camera enables low light intensity imaging 
and hence reduces measurement destructiveness, which is 
crucial for repeated probing and feedback experiments. 

To reconstruct the rotation angle, we require the in- 
tensities of the incoming and the rotated light. In prin- 
ciple, this can be achieved by measuring the intensity of 
the light reflected by the PBS. In our realization, how- 
ever, we avoid the necessary cross-calibration by mak- 
ing use of the experimental imperfection of the PBS, 
which leads to a finite transmission of non-rotated light. 
Thus, images without atoms can be used to determine 
the incoming light intensity and compensate for beam 
profile inhomogeneity. We measure the cube suppres- 
sion CS = Pmin/Pmax = 1-5 ■ 10~ 3 as the ratio of 
minimum to maximum power transmitted through the 
PBS. The transmitted light intensity is hence given by 



I = Imini CScos 2 0f + sui 2 #f)/ CS, where I m i n is the 
intensity without atoms. The rotation angle is obtained 
from 

Absolute light intensity calibration is therefore not re- 
quired to evaluate the rotation angle as long as the 
EMCCD camera has a linear response. 

The Faraday imaging technique requires light de- 
tuned from atomic resonance by ~ 100r. This light 
is produced by an extended cavity diode laser locked 
to a reference laser via a tunable offset lockii. Since 
the / = 2 — > f = 3 transition has the highest oscillator 
strength (Eq. ©), we use A2,3 = A as a measure of the 
laser detuning. This setup allows us to lock the laser in 
the range A = ( — 1.5, 1.8) GHz and to adjust the detun- 
ing dynamically in a single run within a range of 0.7 GHz. 
The imaging light pulses are produced by an acousto- 
optic modulator. 

The experiments using DFFI are performed in the fol- 
lowing sequence. Ultracold clouds of 87 Rb atoms in the 
| / = 2,m/ = 2) state are produced by forced radio fre- 
quency evaporation in a magnetic trapJ^ with typical 
axial and radial trapping frequencies of lo z = 27r • 17 Hz 
and u) r = 2ir ■ 192 Hz respectively. The temperature and 
number of atoms in the cloud is adjusted by tailoring the 
evaporation sequence appropriately. The Faraday imag- 
ing light propagates along the symmetry axis (z-axis in 
Fig. [1]) of the cigar-shaped trap, corresponding to the 
magnetic field direction. At the end of each experimen- 
tal sequence, we acquire a time-of-ffight absorption im- 
age. This provides an independent measurement of the 
number of atoms and the temperature of the cloud. The 
atom number calibration is crucial for the quantitative 
comparison of experiment and theory and is discussed in 
more detail below. 

It is of great importance to confirm that DFFI can pre- 
cisely measure relevant properties of the atomic clouds. 
We first investigate the Faraday coefficient cp as a func- 
tion of the laser detuning. Figure [5] a) shows this depen- 
dence, where cp = # sum /-/V a b s is obtained experimentally 
by summing dp (obtained from Eq. ((4])) over all CCD 
pixels and N a \, s is the atom number obtained from the 
absorption image. We focus on the characterization of 
the blue detuned side, to avoid complications arising from 
molecular resonances^. In each experimental sequence, 
we prepared a thermal cloud at 3 pK and took 35 Fara- 
day images of 1 ps duration separated by 4.7 ms; each 
pulse had 160 pW and the laser detuning was swept over 
700 MHz. The data agrees well with the theoretical value 
up to an overall scaling factor of 0.64. We ascribe this 
discrepancy to the spatial inhomogeneity in the magnetic 
potential and systematic calibration effects^. Nonethe- 
less, the agreement is good in light of previous work*^ 
and justifies neglecting the tensor terms in Eq. (TT]) which 
would have induced detuning dependent corrections. 

The destructiveness of DFFI is of similar importance. 
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We measured it at four different dctunings by exposing 
the cloud to Faraday light for various durations and sub- 
sequently measuring the resulting temperature in absorp- 
tion images. To obtain the scattering rate from the cloud 
temperature, we assume that each scattering event trans- 
fers twice the photon recoil energy and the heat capacity 
of an atom is |/cb- The measured scattering rate shown 
in Fig.[5]a) is consistent with theory to within 15%. Fig- 
ure [2] a) also illustrates that the scattering rate decays 
as 1/A 2 whereas the Faraday coefficient falls off as 1/A. 
This well known difference is the key feature for the non- 
destructiveness of the method. 
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FIG. 2. Characterization of DFFI. a) Faraday coefficient cf 
and photon scattering rate as a function of the detuning, b) 
Absorption image calibration factor a depending on the num- 
ber of measurements with (dots) and without (triangles) Fara- 
day scaling, c), d) Temperature and atom number obtained 
from DFFI compared to results from absorption imaging. Ar- 
rows in the figures indicate the appropriate axes. 

To investigate the measurement precision, we employ 
DFFI at different times in the evaporation sequence, sam- 
pling an atom number range from 1.5 • 10 to 1.6 ■ 10 6 
and a temperature range from 30 [iK to 1 [iK. The up- 
per and lower limits of this range are set by the EM- 
CCD size and the magnification of the detection system. 
In each experimental sequence, 20 Faraday images are 
taken, out of which the first six contain atoms and an 



average of the rest provides the intensity reference J m i n . 
The pulse parameters correspond to those in Fig. [5] a) at 
detuning +750 MHz, leading to an absorption probabil- 
ity per DFFI pulse of 6 • 10~ 4 . The measured tempera- 
tures and atom numbers are shown in Fig. [2] c) and d) 
as a function of phase space density. In both cases DFFI 
allows for precise measurements over the entire param- 
eter range, despite the fact that the atom number and 
temperature are changed dramatically. To verify the ac- 
curacy of these measurements, we have taken a calibrated 
absorption imaged at the end of each experimental se- 
quence. Figures[5]c) and d) show that the proportionality 
factor between the two methods is essentially constant. 
It is 0.82(9) for the temperature, which represents good 
agreement considering the previously mentioned system- 
atic effects in both methods. Consistent with the results 
in Fig. [2] a), the atom number proportionality factor is 
0.65(3). This result confirms that DFFI provides precise 
non-destructive measurements and good accuracy can be 
obtained by appropriate scaling of the results. 

Having established the functionality of the method, 
we turn to the first application of DFFI. We demon- 
strate a reduction of the deleterious effects of shot-to- 
shot fluctuations in an ultracold atomic sample. In gen- 
eral creating a source of ultra-cold atoms with a repro- 
ducible atom number is a notoriously difficult experi- 
mental task. Our method supplements previous experi- 
ments 5 - ' 18 ' 19 that used non-destructive measurements to 
compensate for atom-number fluctuations. Here, we use 
DFFI to shorten the key experimental task of calibrating 
absorption imaging. In the state of the art method-^, the 
scattering cross section is scaled by a factor a, obtained 
by acquiring absorption images at various light intensi- 
ties. Due to shot-to-shot fluctuations, tens of measure- 
ments are typically required to obtain a good estimate 
of a. Here, we repeat the procedure but add a DFFI 
pulse 1 in each sequence to scale the obtained atom num- 
ber. Figure [2] b) shows a as a function of the number 
of sampled light intensities both with and without the 
Faraday scaling. Since scaling with DFFI avoids shot-to- 
shot fluctuations, a good estimate can be obtained with 
considerably fewer experimental repetitions; in fact, two 
are sufficient in our case. 

Due to the magnetic field dependence of the Fara- 
day effect, DFFI also allows for new avenues in magne- 
tometry. Vapor cell optical magnetometers 2 ^ have been 
extremely successful, reaching sensitivities competitive 
with state of the art SQUID magnetometers and allow 
for both spatial resolution^ and vector field magnetom- 
etry^. Cold and ultracold atoms hold the promise for 
further improvement of the precision due to the reduced 
thermal motion. Spatially resolved magnetometry has 
been realized in these system a 12 ' 23 ' 24 and recently vec- 
tor magnetometers were explore d 25 ' 26 . In this work, we 
take an important conceptual step further in this direc- 
tion by realizing a single shot vector magnetometer based 
on ultracold atoms in an optical lattice. In principle, this 
method allows for spatially resolved magnetometry down 
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FIG. 3. Single-run magnetometry in an optical lattice. DFFI 
signal as a function of the applied magnetic field along the 
z-axis. Open circles: Magnetic field sweep over 0.93 G at 
|B r | = 0.053 G. Full dots: Magnetic field sweep over 6.2 G 
at | B r | = 1.03 G. The inset shows the sensitivity of the off- 
set field extraction for the two realizations as a function of 
number of data included points (centered around the signal 
minimum). The sensitivity is estimated as the error of the 
fit times the square root of time taken to record the included 
data points. 



to the scale of a single lattice site (« 0.5 /xm). We adapt 
the standard strategy of vapor cell magnetometers^ by 
relying on time dependent control of additional magnetic 
bias fields to determine the magnetic field components. 

To realize this lattice magnetometer, the atomic cloud 
is transferred into a ID vertical lattice at a wavelength 
of 914 nm, whereupon we sweep the magnitude of an ad- 
ditional magnetic field applied along the z-axis. During 
this sweep, 50 DFFI pulses are taken to obtain the in- 
tegrated Faraday signal at each applied magnetic field 
B z as shown in Fig. [3] for two sweep widths and trans- 
verse magnetic fields. The data was normalized and 
fitted with e~P l \B z — £? Zo |/|B|, where the modulus is 
taken because our method is not sensitive to the sign 
of the Faraday rotation. The fit yields the offset field 
in the z-direction B Zo and the magnitude of the trans- 
verse field |B r |. The exponential factor in the fit func- 
tion accounts for atom loss during the sweep. In a first 
approach to quantify the sensitivity of such a time de- 
pendent vector magnetometer, the precision of extract- 
ing B Zo was evaluated as a function of the number of 
included data points (Fig. [3] inset) yielding best val- 
ues of 0.6 • 10~ 7 T/VHz for the smaller sweep. The 
sweeps yield an offset field B Zo = —0.252(13) G which is 
in agreement with our microwave calibration technique. 
This demonstration shows new avenues for magnetome- 
try with DFFI, which could be better exploited with an 
optimized magnetometry sequence. 

Finally, DFFI allows for the non-destructive investiga- 
tion of spatial dynamics. This is shown by monitoring the 
position of the atomic cloud as it oscillates in a harmonic 
potential. Since a single cloud can be probed repeat- 
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FIG. 4. Monitoring of spatial dynamics, a) Non-destructive 
measurement of the cloud position during a damped oscilla- 
tion, b) Non-destructive measurement of the cloud position 
during a decompression of the magnetic trap. The cloud po- 
sition and oscillation frequency are shown within three time 
intervals during the decompression. 



edly, one can map its trajectory in a single experimen- 
tal sequence. This has previously been realized without 
spatial resolution to monitor breathing^ and center-of- 
mass oscillations^,; however, this approach fails for more 
complicated trajectories, e.g., when the position of the 
trapping potential is dynamically varied during the os- 
cillation. Figure [4] a) shows the position of the cloud 
recorded in a single experiment by acquiring a total of 
2000 images at intervals of 0.402 ms. Initially, a cloud 
of about 10 6 atoms at 1 fiK was created in a magnetic 
trap and the imaging was started. Shortly afterwards 
(t = 0), the magnetic trap was turned off for a duration of 
70 /is, which initiated a strong vertical oscillation. The 
initial part of the oscillation was fitted to obtain the trap- 
ping frequency of 222.44(6) Hz as shown in the inset of 
Fig. [4] a). The residual anharmonicity of the trap makes 
the system ergodic and slowly transfers the collective mo- 
tion of the atoms into thermal energy. This results in a 
decrease of the oscillation amplitude and heating of the 
cloud which can be extracted from the DFFI pictures 
simultaneously. 

This continuous probing of the spatial dynamics en- 
ables us to monitor dynamic changes of the system in 
a single sequence. To demonstrate this, we have ob- 
served an oscillating cloud during a decompression of the 
trap. Again, we prepared a cold cloud in a magnetic trap 
and started the acquisition of 750 images at intervals of 
0.89 ms. The oscillations were initiated at time t = 
and after a hold time of 60 ms we began to decrease 
the current of the magnetic trap and simultaneously in- 
crease the bias field. The resulting decrease in the trap- 
ping frequency caused the cloud to sag due to gravity 
while it continued to oscillate. By subtracting the shift 
of the equilibrium position we obtained the chirped oscil- 
lations; these oscillations were fitted within short time in- 
tervals to extract the time dependent trapping frequency, 
as shown in Fig.@]b). These measurements highlight the 
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advantages of spatially resolved non-destructive probing, 
since the temperature and the in-trap equilibrium po- 
sition can not be extracted from non-spatially resolved 
dispersive method a 27 ' 28 . 

In conclusion, we have demonstrated a simple and pre- 
cise method to non-destructively probe ultracold atomic 
samples. This method can be implemented by inserting a 
polarizer into a standard absorption imaging system. We 
have investigated DFFI over a wide range of parameters 
and have shown it provides precise measurements of the 
atomic temperature and density. The potential of the 
method as a tool for the characterization and manipula- 
tion of ultra-cold atoms was demonstrated in three ap- 
plications: Shot-to-shot atom number fluctuations were 
avoided, single-shot spatially resolved vector magnetom- 
etry in an optical lattice was performed, and the spatial 
dynamics of the system was monitored. In combination 
with fast data analysis, this method will allow for quan- 
tum engineering using measurements and feedback. In 
particular, it will be interesting to investigate if it can ex- 
tend the methods for short-cuts to adiabaticity currently 
under investigation 2 ^ and if it allows for the deterministic 
production of exotic quantum states. 
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